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fat livings, and port wine, while the practical politicians
were far too busy getting their fingers into the public
purse to worry about the ethics of government or the
niceties of abstract right.
In 1748, however, there was published at Geneva
by Montesquieu, a Frenchman, a work of considerable
importance, but valuable not so much for its views as
for its method. The Spirit of Laws marks a complete
reaction from the doctrinaire and apriorist thinking
that had prevailed in the seventeenth century.
Montesquieu appealed not to imaginative pictures of
the savage, whether noble or ignoble, but to the facts
of life as an inquirer might find them. He did not
dogmatize about society; he studied it, and he aimed
at building out of his observations a scientific account
of comparative institutions and a scientific theory of
legislation. He took every factor into account and
proclaimed that a knowledge of geography was more
essential to an understanding of conimunities than a
smattering of metaphysics. It is easy to fall into a
weariness and a wrath with the philosophy of the
social contract and the absurd haggling about the
qualities of the natural man ; and from this weariness
it is easy to pass over to an excessive admiration for the
historical school with their cry of ' back to experience '.
But, even as the doctrinaries, they have then- grave
limitations. By counting up the ' ares' or the
* have-beens * we do not reach the ' oughts *; in other
words, we may study the history and the variety of
social institutions until we have become walking
encyclopaedias, but that does not mean that we have
solved our problems. A study of history is an excellent
training for the social theorist, but it does not guarantee
him a ready reply to his questions. The historical
school confuses the science of political institutions (a